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WHERE IS GOD? 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., August 25, 1867. 

66 RAW nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you,” is a simple statement, 

and most people think they know what it 
means. But it raises the question, ‘‘ Where is 
God ?” and implies that if we know how to 
draw nigh to Him, we know where he is. 
Children are generally taught to answer that he 
is up in thesky. But in the Bible we find many 
expressions which turn us to the inward part of 
man as the place where God dwells. Christ 
said that the Father was in him, and he rep- 
resented himself as being in the church: “I in 
them, and thou in me.” In the Old Testa- 
ment, under the Jewish dispensation, the 
common idea which represents God as being 
in the sky was tolerated, perhaps favored ; but 
in the New Testament, he is always repre- 
sented as being inside of men. “ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation ; 
neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! 
for behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
The theory thus propounded, though start- 
ling at first, is sustained by all the analogies 
of nature. We can think of multitudes of 
examples where one thing is contained within 
another, and where the interior thing, being 
the more valuable and refined of the two, is 
that for which the other exists. Here before 
us is the water in the tumbler, the oil in the 
lamp, and the juice in the apple. In the hu- 
man body, the veins are found within the flesh, 
the blood within the veins, andsoon. There is 
a succession of things placed one within another, 
and each more important and vital as you go 
inward. The egg offers a still more perfect 
illustration. First is the shell, then the white, 
then the yolk, and within the yolk a cell, 
which is the germinal spot, the centre of acti- 
vity. From all such examples, we are led to 
conceive that God is in relation to the visible 
world, to human beings and to all life, like the 
juice in the apple or like the vital germ within 
the yolk of the egg. Take the universe in 
the largest sense, and there is every reascn to 
believe that it has a similar concentric plan 
of organization. The proof is this: one 
world acts on another by gravitation, by light, 
heat and electricity. Now for the conveyance 
of these forces, there must be a common me- 





dium extending throughout the interstellar 
spaces and connecting all worlds. I[t is im- 
possible to conceive that one body should act 
on another without the interposition of some 
such conducting and connecting element. In 
the case of the stellar system, this element is 
of a nature so subtle, as to be beyond our 
present powers of perception; nevertheless, a 
rational idea of the planetary relations re- 
quires us to imagine all these worlds as float- 
ing in a common element—pervaded by-a 
common medium, or fluid if you please; and 
according to the New Testament theory which 
we are now considering, still within this infini- 
tesimal element, is God. 

With such a conception of the universe, it is 
not absurd to think and speak of God as being 
up in the sky. The old theory comes into 
some proximity with the new. Wherever the 
interstellar principle exists, there as its interior 
content is God. He is thus anywhere and 
everywhere—up in the sky as well as in the 
nearer spaces. Perhaps we can better con- 
ceive of him in the universe around us, than 
as merely interior to the earth. On that princi- 
ple, it would be rational that Christ in his 
ascension should go upward—into the sky. 
There is, atleast, nothing absurd in the fact that 
he should go in that direction from his disciples. 

Some spiritualists assume that the heavens 
are connected with the earth, and move with it. 
I should not dare to go into that kind of spec- 
ulation ; but I feel safe in going in the general 
direction that I have indicated to find God, 
i. e., from visible to invisible things; from 
those which are coarse and fixed, to those which 
are fluid, refined and subtle ; from things which 
contain, to those which are contained. That 
is the general direction in which we are to 
seek God. We find one thing within another, 
and following on, we may assume that the 
series extends almost infinitely beyond the 
cognizance of the microscope. There may 
be matter as much more refined and as much 
smaller than those atoms which limit the power 
of the microscope, as those are smaller than 
the solar system. There is absolutely no 
limit to the series. The heavens as related 
to the earth are in that direction, and occupy 
with their infinite tenuity all the central spa- 
ces of matter, as well as of the soul. 

From this view, what help shall we get 
toward drawing near to God? In one way I 
certainly get help. Itleads me to fasten my 
attention on the smallest, instead of the great- 
est things. It teaches me that bulk, in the 
common acceptance of the term, instead of 
being the measure of power, is the opposite ; 
it is the measure of coarseness and inertia. 


By seeking the seat of power in the direction 
of what is central and refined, we get into a 
habit of mind which will draw us to God. 
The carnal mind turns toward bulk ; the spirit- 
ual mind, like the Homceopathic philosophy sees 
that attenuated things are the strongest, and 
thinks more of the smallest things tkan of the 
coarsest. Perhaps that is the reason why 
humility is of such great value. ‘“ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.” Meekness and lowliness when thor- 
oughly analyzed, consist partly, at least, in 
getting rid of the idea of bulk. 

It is only when reduced to the smallest con- 
dition, that we are nearest right. “ Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it.’ It 
is easy for us to look abroad into the great 
spaces of the universe ; but to turn back into 
the fine interior of things, is to find a narrow 
way—a strait gate. “It is easier,” said 
Christ, “ for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” That cannot be if the 
kingdom of heaven is one of those great 
spheres such as the Spiritualists describe as be- 
ing within a certain distance from the earth. 
A rich man can go there as well as a poor one. 
But if the kingdom of heaven is in the direc- 
tion of the smallest things—the interior of all 
elements, then I can see how a rich man, 
whose mind is engrossed with his possessions 
—his houses, barns, farms, cash, safe, and 
such bulky things, should not be able to enter 
it. He can have no conception of the inner, 
spiritual existence : and the richer he is—the 
more his attention is confined to those exter- 
nal things in which his wealth consists—the less 
is the possibility of his finding the strait gate, 
and turning back into the real essence of 
things which leads to God. 

If the universe is formed on the concentric 
principle, with God and the spiritual heavens 
at the center, there is without doubt a corres- 
ponding formation in individual man. Man is 
a copy of the universe, a microcosm ; and as 
the series of interior contents in him begins 
with the blood which is in his flesh, and the 
life which is in his blood, soit goes on, until 
he matches in himself every element even 
to the most refined. The whole series of 
principles that are in the universe being in 
man, it follows that he is capable of communi- 
cating with any of the heavens and all the in- 
teriors of the universe up to God himself. It 
is not necessary for him to go somewhere 





abroad to get into communication with heaven. 
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Christ said of himself, “The Son of Man is in 
heaven.”’ He lived in heaven while in this 
world—was in communication with the highest 
order of existence while in the flesh. The 
same privilege is open to any man who will re- 
tire within himself and seek for life at its source. 


STORY OF A LUNATIC. 
VIII. 

[ In our last number, Mr. Horace Burt brings the 
story of his lunacy down to the time of his final 
cure in 1847. The particulars of that event are given 
in the following narrative by his brother. This 
number closes the Story of a Lunatic. Under some 
other title we hope Mr. Burt will continue his story. 
He has been a useful and genial brother in the O. C. 
for twenty years. ] 


ro my brother’s second discharge from 
the Worcester Hospital, I made an ar- 
rangement with him to come to Oneida, and 
live in my family, hoping that the change would 
improve the health of his mind. Fora time 
after he joined me, this seemed to be the effect ; 
but on the occurrence of a circumstance which 
touched his old memories, he again broke loose 
into madness. He manifested it at once by going 
out on a cold winter night, and lying in the woods 
till the next afternoon, by which time he was 
almost frozen. The idea had seized him, that 
his friends were plotting against his life. From 
that time, instead of being able to keep him 
quiet, by interesting him in business, my own 
time and attention were very much taken up in 
care of him, for the year and a half previous to 
his interview with Mr. Noyes. He became a 
great annoyance to the surrounding community, 
and at times, for a fortnight together, kept my 
house in a perfect uproar night and day. 

It was during one of his intervals of gloomy 
inaction, that Mr. Noyes came to my house.— 
In the course of accidental contact with him, 
the ancient doctrine of the possibility of casting 
the devil out of people, was mentioned. My 
brother immediately disputed the idea. Mr. 
Noyes proceeded to reiissert and prove it as a 
scripture doctrine. He rebuked my brother’s 
unbelief and. restiveness, and assured him of 
the possibility of deliverance. The effect of 
this conversation on him was manifest for sev- 
eral days. At the next interview, he was so far 
disposed to confidence, as to enter into a full 
history of his grievances, his grounds of quarrel 
with his friends, &c., which, as it was treated with 
conciliatory and candid consideration by Mr. 
Noyes, again produced an effect. Soon after, how- 
ever, apparently without any exciting cause, after 
lying awake all night, he arose very early with 
all the signs of raving upon him; and making 
up his bundle he started off in the very spirit 
in which he was wont to rummage the surround- 
ing country, boisterously declaring that “he 
was not going to come under John H. Noyes or 
any other man.” I succeeded with difficulty in 
getting him back to the house, when Mr. Noyes 
addressed him with great energy, telling him 
that he was a deranged man, and possessed of 
an insane spirit, though at the same time not so 
far gone but that truth could be addressed to 
his reason. He warned him of irretrievable 
ruin, if he would not hold still and take sides 
with his better judgment. His attention was 
thus secured, though in a way which had always 
previously only increased the violence of his 
distemper. Mr. Noyes then pressed the truth 





upon him, that his first thing to do was to con- 
fess his own insanity, and that the cause of it 
lay in himself, back of all the treatment of 
which he complained, or of any other circum- 
stances. He summoned him in calm judgment 
to the position that, on the whole, the measures 
of his friends had been dictated by kindness, 
and owed their existence to an evil cause in 
himself; and that it was necessary for him 
heartily to acknowledge that he was in the fault, 
before God could bless him. The truth of the 
case was powerfully presented and clearly illus- 
trated, and at the close, my brother was com- 
Realy subdued to its force, and said to Mr. 
oyes, “I pass judgment with you.” 

This was the end of his malady. Immediate- 
ly after, he became the constant nurse and at- 
tendant of his mother during her last sickness; 
and fur three months, till her death, was a 
source of great comfort and consolation to her. 
It is unnecessary to say, that to all his friends, 
his restored sanity is a matter of unbonnded 
satisfaction and gratitude. J. B. 

Oneida Community, Aug. 28, 1867. 


TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 
Vv. 
WAS away from home a few days last 
week, and left the work in charge of Mr. 
Eber. When I went to the field again I found 
the work progressing properly, but Mr. Eber 
seemed to be in some perplexity of mind. 
“ How are you getting along?” said I. 

#.—Well, I must say that I am having some 
very unexpected difficulty. Only three days 
ago I was so joyful that it seemed as if evil 
could not disturb me again, but now I am full 
of doubt on certain points. 

Myself.—W hat are these points that trouble 
you so? 

E.—Why, you see when I first confessed 
Christ I was so thankful for being saved from 
sin, that I did not think much about the future. 
I simply believed that God would take care of 
me and show me the right way. I was in that 
frame of mind until night before last when I 
had a visit from the minister. He said he had 
heard that I had experienced a change of heart; 
that he was glad to hear it, and would like to be 
of service to me if he could. I told him that I 
should be thankful for any help that would en- 
able me to honor Christ more effectually. He 
then inquired whether I had thought of the du- 
ty of attending to the Christian ordinances, such 
as family prayers, attending meeting, keeping 
the sabbath and partaking of the Lord’s supper. 
I told him that I had been praying in my heart 
all the time, but had not thought anything about 
these matters since I had experienced a change. 
I said also, that I did not pretend to any great 
knowledge about them, but had the impression 
that they were not the most essential parts of a 
Christian’s duty. He told me that I was in error 
there, and quoted the text, “ Neglect not the 
assembling of yourselves together.” Finally 
he took the Bible and turned to the twenty- 
third verse of the eleventh chapter of first Cor- 
inthians. I want you to see exactly how it reads, 
said Mr. Eber, taking out his Testament and 
reading as follows: “For I have received 
of the Lord, that which also I delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread; 
and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said, Take, eat : this in my body, which is broken 


for you: this doin remembrance of me. After 
the same manner also he took the cup, when he 
had supped, saying, “ This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me. For’as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till he come.” After reading that 
passage to me the minister went on to show that 
my duty in respect to the Lord’s supper was plain- 
ly declared, and that I was disobeying the Lord 
as long as I neglected it. Finally he made it 
very clear that in order to properly perform 
all these duties it was absolutely necessary to 
join some church. When he left me I assured 
him that I would think of what he had said, 
trusting meanwhile that I should not be con- 
demned for anything that I might leave undone in 
my ignorance. His last words were to the effect 
that the path of duty was plain before me, and 
that I must remember that with the Lord there 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning. 
Well, I have thought of the matter ever since 
he talked with me; and the more I think of it 
the worse I feel. It don’t seem as though I 
could ever be faithful enough in these ordinances 
to please the Lord, and yet it appears that the 
Lord’s Supper at least is explicitly enjoined. 

M.—Well, really, you do seem to be pretty 
thoroughly wound up in a net. I think, how- 
ever, that I can see a way out for you. Please 
to notice the last verse of that passage that you 
read: “For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come.” The clew to your deliverance, is 
in the last three words. If the Lord has al- 
ready come, it follows that this ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper is no longer obligatory, does it 
not? 

E.—Certainly. But what evidence have you 
that he has come the second time ? 

M.—Evidence? I have no less evidence 
than the most solemn oath of Christ himself. 
Look in the twenty-fourth of Matthew, where, 
after giving a particular description of his com- 
ing, he finishes it by saying,“ Verily I say unto 
you, This generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
What do you want stronger than that ? 

£—But do you really believe that Christ 
came the second time, and that the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper is not binding upon a 
Christian’s conscience in this age ? 

M.—Believe it? certainly I do. I think it 
is as wrong to make the keeping of those ordi- 
nances a matter of conscience, as it was for the 
Christians in the days of the Primitive Church 
to have a conscience about keeping the Jewish 
law. Hear what Paul says to the Colossians 
about keeping the law: “Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
an holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the 
sabbath days, &c. Wherefore, if ye be dead 
with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why as though living in the world, are ye subject 
to ordinances ; (touch not, taste not, handle not ; 
which all are to perish with the using;) after 
the commandments and doctrines of men?” 
This I say is the language of Paul to those of 
his followers who were tempted to come under 
bondage to the law of the Jews, and to the philos- 
ophy of the Greeks. I say moreover, that this 
language is just as appropriate to us in this age, 





when we are disposed to put on the cast-off 
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garments that were appropriate to an age that 
has gone before us. 

#.—Yes, but if we are not to obey the apos- 
tle’s injunctions in every particular, how are we 
to discriminate between those which are obliga- 
tory and those which are not ? 

M.—The spiritual philosophy and moral ex- 
hortations of the apostles are appropriate to 
all ages. But don’t you see that there are many 
directions that were appropriate to those ages 
and to special occasions that we cannot follow 
now? For instance, when Paul says to Timo- 
thy, “ The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest, bring with thee, and the 
books, but especially the parchments:” how 
are we to obey such a command as that? This 
servile imitation of the outward deeds of the 
church eighteen hundred years ago, is what I 
eall automatic, or machine Christianity. The 
true kind consists in having within you the well 
of water that Christ spoke of as springing up into 
everlasting life. It consists in an ever-present 
inspiration, the same as the Primitive Church 
had. This alone is true Christianity. 

#.—Then if I understand rightly, you hold that 
the Primitive Church walked by the inspiration 
which they received through their apostles, 
teachers, and evangelists, without having any 
special outward rule to follow. You also hold 
that Christ came the second time and took them 
away; that it is neeessary for us to have the 
sam? inspiration that they had; and that we 
ought not to take their outward acts as a pat- 
tern for our actions. 

M.—That’s it exactly. 

E.— But it appears to me that you are taking 
very radical ground. The oldest Catholic as 
well as the latest Protestant churches have all 

-acted on the principle of imitating what they 
conceive to be the external forms of the Primi- 
tive church. 


M.—*“ Let God be true and every man a liar.” 


E.—Well, if you can fairly convince me that 
the second coming is past, I will gladly believe 
that these ordinances of attending church and 
partaking of the Lord’s supper are not binding 
upon me. It will certainly be a great relief to 
me, for I*have no heart in undertaking them. 


M.—Come up tothe house to-night and I 
will give you a tract on the Second Coming of 
Christ, and if I am not mistaken a careful peru- 
sal of it will convince you of its truth. 

H. J. 8. 


OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
vil. 
A DAY AMONG THE SMUGGLERS—CONTINUED. 


ANDERING in dreams over pleasing passa- 

‘'Y ges of the past, building wondrous aérial 
castles in the future, such sweet sleep could not fail 
to bring the refreshment so vainly sought the night 
before. “Rocked in the cradle of the deep,” I 
soundly slept till I at last dreamed of the smug- 
gling craft, and gently waking, once more tossed 
and toppled on the broad expanse. The heavy clouds 
of the morning had passed away, giving place to 
the clear blue sky; and as the grateful rays of the 
sun warmed my waking limbs, the bright green 
waves danced in the merry sunshine, giving the din- 
gey a saucy tossas if laughing at all my idle fears. 
I determined to join the frolic, and seizing the tele- 
scope, swept the horizon. Outofsightof land! The 
reason was that the glass had got filled with water. 
After-emptying the tube and wiping the lenses, my 
first.attention was turned towards home. A long 
line of cliffa, indistinct in the distance, afforded 





me but little comfort. I found more in a ship biscuit: 
and another application of brandy and water. 

The sun had crossed the meridian about an hour, 
when a speck on the horizon attracted my attention. 
“ Sail ho!” I shouted at the top of my voice, although 
there was no one to hear me, even had I shouted a 
hundred times as loud. Eagerly inspecting my 
pocket compass, I found the sail approached in an 
opposite direction from the shore, and exactly in the 
course in which the smuggler was expected. As 
when the angler hooks his first large fish, so this 
to me was an exciting moment. I carefully recon- 
sidered all my instructions. Nothing written had 
been allowed, or anything whereby if picked up, I 
could be identified with other parties or suspected to 
be otherwise than a pleasure-boat that had drifted. 
Taking one more look at the speck which had now 
become a “ schooner-rigged yacht,” bearing up for 
the coast, I pulled my hardest to intercept her course. 
She had got well up before “sighting” me, and at 
one time seemed asif “bearing away.” Hastily 
pulling off my shirt, I tied it to the boat-hook and 
hoisted a signal of distress as high as the pitching 
and tossing of the dingey would permit me. A 
minute more and the yacht changed her course, 
hoisting a flag asshe did so. One more look through 
the glass revealed the French flag, and less than 
half an hour’s rowing brought me along-side. A pass- 
word, a tow-line, a scramble, and I stood on the deck 
of the French smuggler, with a dingey towing 
astern. 

The first thing that attracted my attention was 
the beauty and neatness of the yacht herself. She 
registered about two hundred tons, had evidently 
been built upon well studied plans for safety, swift- 
ness and stowage. The captain claimed that. he 
could sail away from every cutter on any coast of 
England, either with a light wind or in a gale. Her 
deck was a gentle incline from the stern up to her 
bows. She sat like a bird upon the water, and seemed 
no less animated than the “ Carey chickens” that duck- 
ed and dipped around her, while with every stiffening 
breeze she sprung upon the advancing billow. The 
captain no less excited my admiration—a character 
so different from what I had expected. Here was 
no ruffian of the sea armed to the teeth with cutlass 
and pistols; there was not a trace of the “ Dirk 
Hatteraick” to be seen in him. A tall, handsome 
French gentleman not more than thirty years of age, 
with florid complexion and sharp blue eyes in which 
danced a merry twinkle of humor strangely mingled 
with an expression that denoted decision, daring 
and defiance. His elegant bearing and easy deport- 
ment matched well the affability and frankness of 
his manner. He was stamped asa man of no ordi- 
nary training, and the whole establishment bore the 
appearance of a nobleman taking a pleasure cruise. 
But below deck everything was reversed: the small- 
est possible accommodations, no conyenience at all 
for living, every available corner was devdted to 
cargo. Two men and a lad comprised the crew, 
the remainder having been disposed of with the 
boat. 

My first duty was to report the safe “running” 
of the cargo and whereabouts of the boat, the safe 
departure of the men for Cherbourg without the 
exciting of suspicion, and if there was nothing 
contraband on board, that the yacht might safely run 
into harbor. Everything was satisfactory, and as 
there was but little fresh water on board, the cap- 
tain at once made for land. A cup of cafe noir 
(coffee and brandy) was handed me to pass the 
time, while a mess of fish was being cooked as only 
French sailors know how, which with a bottle of 
sparkling champagne left me a more pleasing 
reminiscence than my voyage “outward bound.” 
The revenue-cutter boarded us before we had finish- 
ed our meal, and finding nothing contraband, the 
officer joined us in the wines. I was amazed at the 
facility and adroitness with which the smuggler 
lied: every question was answered with a falsehood, 
even where the truth would have answered equally 
well: the captain seemed to have a decided prefer- 
ence for lying. It was new to me to see so gentle- 
manly a fellow thus demean himself. A scrupulous 
adherence to the truth had always been held up to 
me as the principal trait in a gentleman’s character. 





I thought once again of Sir Walter Scott, and was 
disgusted ; but if the man had asked me many ques- 
tions about my cruise in the dingey, I should have 
been obliged to lie, too, or betray all hands. As it is 
uncertain what such a temptation might have led 
to, it was well no questions were asked me; but 
I then and there decided that smuggling should not 
be my calling, and was glad that my mission was 
ended. Another adventure however awaited me, 
that I had not bargained for. 

The smuggler, pleased with the news of his suc- 
cess, and appreciating my service in the matter, in- 
sisted upon taking me for a cruise after his boat, 
promising to bring me back the same evening. A 
sail in such a splendid craft was not to be had every 
day; and as all danger was at an end, I yielded to 
the temptation. So after taking a walk on shore 
with the captain while the crew supplied themselves 
with fresh water, we once more “set sail” and were 
off. One thing that rather surprised me was, that 
all the sailors ashore recognized the smuggler. He 
seemed to be a general favorite; every one had 
something to say. “How d’ye do, captain?” “ How go, 
Mounseer ?” “ Fair wind, captain ;” &c., and even the 
preventive men on the wharf seemed to take pleas- 
ure ina friendly recognition. As we glided gently 
down the bay under a light wind and a clear blue 
sky, I lay down on deck beside the captain, who 
handed me his cigar case, and while we smoked, 
gratified my curiosity about himself and his business. 

He was a native of Paris, where his father and 
mother both died when he was a boy, leaving him a 
fortune not large, but sufficient to have kept him in 
respectable circumstances for life. His only near 
relative was his father’s brother who lived at Cher- 
bourg, and who, having no children of his own, glad 
ly accepted the care and guardianship of his nephew. 
When still very young he was affianced by his uncle 
to the deughter of a wealthy neighbor—a custom 
very common among the better families in France. 
The neglect of either party to consummate such a con- 
tract is considered a stain upon the family escutch- 
eon. He remained at schovl until nineteen years of 
age, at which time he fell in love with a young lady 
other than his affiance?, thereby incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his uncle and endangering the family 
reputation. For the purpose of diverting his atten- 
tion, the uncle took him traveling for two years, 
during which time they visited nearly every point of 
interest in the world, and he returned to Cherbourg 
to learn that his true love had been compelled to 
accept the hand of another suitor, while his neglected 
affianceé was still waiting his return. Maddened at the 
ruse which his uncle had played him, he became 
reckless, and being now in possession of his father’s 
property, soon squandered it in riotous living and 
gambling. His quarrel with his uncle was too deep 
to admit of his accepting assistance from him, and 
finding himself one day at Havre, in a fit of des- 
peration he shipped before the mast for America. 
Always accustomed to the sea and having been edu- 
cated in a marine school, he was not easily excelled 
as a sailor. He soon gained the confidence of 
the captain, and on his return voyage acted as 
first mate. During this trip he had plentyof time 
for reflection, and then determined upon the course 
which he afterwards pursued. 

Returning to Paris he saved a small balance from 
the wreck of his property, then went to Havre 
and bought a yacht and a cargo of brandy. A 
sailor, whose faithfulness he had proved on his 
American trip, was his companion and __part- 
ner. They made two good trips from France to 
England, and trebled their capital; but on theirthird 
trip their yacht was seized and sawed in two, at 
Poole in Dorsetshire, while they themselves with 
difficulty eluded the vigilance of the coast-guard.— 
Nothing daunted by this disaster he determined to 
enter into the business on a larger scale; and having 
made arrangements with a heavy London firm for 
the disposal of his goods, he purchased a new yacht 
and again put to sea. His uncle, with whom he had 
in the meantime become reconciled, finding what a 
dangerous vocation his nephew was following, used 
every argument to dissuade him from the trade, even 
offered to settle an income of twenty thousand francs 
a year upon him if he would give it up, but he had 
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a passion for adventure and danger, and all such 
inducements were in vain. 

The arrangement with the London house was, 
that they should supply the brandy and pay a com- 
mission on it when “run” within a certain distance 
of shore. The mode of “running” may be of inter- 
est to some. 

On leaving Cherbourg, he would state as near as 
possible the locality in which he meant to “run”’ 
on the other side, and an agent going over by steam- 
boat would thoroughly posta gang of land smug- 
glers who kept a sharp lookout for the yacht and 
manipulated or eluded the coast guard as best they 
could. These land smugglers were also in the pay 
of the English firm, and their duty was to wade 
into the shallow water and take up the kegs of 
brandy which the sea smugglers had sunk and care- 


fully buoyed, and transport them to London. 


A. E. 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
xi. 


BrussELs, Belgium, July 27, 1867. 

je is Sunday in this brightest of European cities, 

Our hotel looks out on the Place Royale, a noble 
square surrounded by palace-like buildings. Nearby 
is the Park with its dwarfed trees, velvet turf and 
clean walks. On one side a descent leads down to 
the Botanical Gardens; on the other the hill is 
steeper, and conducts to the busy parts of the town 
surrounding the market-place and the Hotel de ville 
or City-hall. 

Sunday here, means something very different from 
the sober Puritan’s day of religious observance. 
The streets are full of well-dresse¢ men, women 
and children, who have spent perhaps a few minutes 
at church in the morning, and have given up the 
rest of the day to orderly festivity and social enjoy- 
ment. It must be said that these people treat Sun- 
day thus with good conscience, in accordance with 
the teaching of their religion, and that no particular- 
ly evil results seem to follow it. 

Going out into the streets, the first queer thing 
that we see is a stout dog, harnessed to a light go- 
cart, which he draws along the street beside his mas- 
ter. This must be a freak of some poor fellow who 
thus shirks off his own proper load on to his dog. 
No; there is another team of the same kind, and 
another and another. They are in al] the streets. 
They are loaded, too, and stop frequently as they 
pass from house to house. Now, we see they are 
milk-carts, and this is the regular method of milk 
service. Some of them carry vegetables, and many 
of them are conducted by women instead of men. 
Here we meet a span of dogs with their tongues out, 
but still scratching along with a cheerful wag of the 
tail, and an intelligent cock of the eye towards their 
master, as if, while repressing their canine instincts 
to run at large, they comprehended the absurdity of 
their position, but were disposed to make the best 
of it. In fact, a dog’s life here is evidently no sine- 
cure. 

Now we reach the open space in front of the Ho- 
tel de ville. It is crowded with a mass of people of 
all ages and both sexes, many of them country far- 
mers in blue blouses, chaffering and talking to- 
gether, in a babel-confounding manner. What is it 
all about? Why, this is a kind of market-place; 
and here on Sundays certain wares are offered to 
the assembled crowds. What do you suppose they 
are? Dogs and flowers, and especially doves. Here 
are pigeons of every form and color, in cages placed 
on the ground. Which will you have? a pair of 
rufflers, or pouters? or these wonderful fan-tails? 
What can the Brussellais do with so many pigeons? 

On one side of this market-place is the Town 
Hall, a rare old piece of Flemish architecture with 
its high, many-windowed roof; and on the opposite 
side are the statues of Counts Egmont and Van 
Horn, placed on the spot where these patriots were 
executed by order of the tyrant, Philip of Spain. 

Near by, on one of the busiest streets, is the famous 
manikin fountain. The guide-book introduces this 
with the motto, “Evil to him who evil thinks,” 
Whatever may be said of iton the score of conven- 
tional modesty, it is certainly very amusing. The 
chubby little fellow in bronze stands with charming 





simplicity of expression, and delivers the water of 
the fountain in the most natural manner. It is 
quite ancient, and is the pet of the citizens. 

The elegance of Brussels extends to its railroad 
buildings. Thestation at which we take the cars for 
Antwerp is a model of architecture fit for a palace. 
A superb facade of cut-stone fronts on a handsome 
square and is embellished (think of it, ye Alban- 
ians who dispatch travelers from the hospitable 
sheds of the Central Railroad), with sixteen statues, 
any of which would be an ornament to a gallery. 
When shall we Americans learn that it is possible to 
combine grace with business? 

A trip to Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges, all within a 
few hours ride of Brussels, gives the visitor a taste 
of the quaint Flemish fashions that have come down 
from ancient times in these old places. Here you 
find quiet, grass-grown little streets and courts, houses 
with high-peaked gables, women sitting at their doors 
knitting lace, urchins clumping about in wooden 
shoes, lazy looking canals winding here and there 
between the houses, grand old belfries with musical 
chimes of bells striking the hours. Everything neat 
as wax, but sleepy as Rip Van Winkle. Walking 
these noiseless streets you seem to have fallen into 
a colony of preserved antediluvians. If excitement 
is life, a day in Chicago must equal a year of that 
slow-going current which carries down the mynheers, 
and huysvrowes of Ghent or Bruges, to the sleep of 
their fathers. 

Nevertheless if you seek for art, here is a good 
place for its study. Here is the home of the old 
Flemish masters, and the galleries and churches 
are rich with their works. Antwerp, in particular, 
contains many of Rubens’s pictures,including his mas- 
ter-piece, so often engraved for Bible illustration, the 
Descent from the Cross. This painting hangs in the 
cathedral, with its companion-piece, the Elevation 
of the Cross. <A vail issuspended before them which 
a verger, on payment of a franc, withdraws, leaving 
you to admire at your lesiure two of the most cele- 
brated paintings in the world. 

Belgium sustains a dense population, and is culti- 
vated like a garden. The land appears to be handled 
more energetically than in France. Wheat-fields 
stretch away on either hand as far as the eye can 
reach, without a weed to speck the gold of the 
ripening grain. It is now the beginning of harvest, 
and everywhere women are in the fields following 
the sickle, binding and gathering the sheaves. 

A young Belgian with whom I talked in the cars, 
gave me a very favorable account of the country. 
“The government,” he said, “is a model one: every- 
body loves the king, and the people are happy.” 
Titles of nobility still exist, but the aristocracy 
once connected with them is gone, or has but a 
nominal influence. Traces of the old Spanish do- 
minion in Flanders are still extant in the names of 
a few families. Some of these, although now de- 
graded to the most menial occupations, still pride 
themselves on the privilege of prefixing to their 
names the Spanish title, Don. Thus Don Alcazar 
the apple-peddler keeps alive his pedigree from Al- 
cazar the cavalier. 

The main drawback to the political tranquillity of 
the country arises from the overpowering friendship 
of its big neighbor, France, whose kindness only 
waits a favorable opportunity to take the practical 
form of annexation. The Belgians prefer indepen- 
dence, and the other powers of Europe will for the 
present help them to maintain it. G. 

xi. 
Eprnsuren, Scotland, Aug. 14, 1867. 

Our course from London hither was by Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Ayon, Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, York and Newcastle. Each 
of these places furnishes materials of interest to the 
tourist. After crossing the Tweed at Berwick, three 
hours by railroad brings you to the Scottish Capital. 

If London is Commerce, and Paris is Gaiety, Ed- 
inburgh (or Edinboro as the people call it) is Ro- 
mance. This city matches completely the wild 
poetry of the Scottish character. In situation it is 
singularly picturesque, being built on two ridges or 
slopes with a ravine between, flanked on one 
side by a castle-crowned crag, and on the other by 
a rocky hill covered with tasteful monuments. Nest- 





led in the valley almost under the shadow of a 
neighboring cliff, is Holyrood palace, the ancient 
seat of the Scottish Kings, and associated with Queen 
Mary, as the place where her disastrous connec- 
tion with Lord Darnly led to the murder of Rizzio 
her Italian secretary. The stains shown on the 
floor, purporting to have been made by the blood of 
the unfortunate Italian, may be genuine, but to the 
curious observer, they suggest a spill of linseed oil, 
rather than any more sanguineous origin. 

But while the general aspects of the place are so 
pleasing, a more particular survey of the older parts 
of the town shows sights more astonishing than 
agreeable. Here are houses built on the slope with 
fronts of ten and eleven stories in height, and be- 
tween them narrow lanes almost excluding the sun- 
light, and festering with dampness and filth, but 
teeming with an unwashed population. The Scotch 
“Jassie” as here revealed, is a young lady with un- 
combed hair, short skirts, bare legs and feet, and an 
appearance of general familiarity with the pavement. 
The “ laddie” likewise is bare-legged, and seems 
with his natural vivacity ready to jump out of the 
few remaining garments that he has on. Now and 
then you meet a man in highland costume, with 
tartan kilt and hose. Here is ablind bagpiper; and 
at night you will be regaled by a man whose vocal 
power in singing Scotch songs in front of your hotel, 
will keep you a wakeful listener, whether you will 
or no. 

The University of Edinburgh is celebrated, and its 
literary productions have given it the title of mod- 
dern Athens. I can justly praise its situation, its 
monuments, its picture gallery, its plaids, its Scotch 
caps, and the vivacity of its people. But the old 
town needs more water, and a conversion to the 
principle of Male Continence. 

This concludes, dear CrrcULAR, my pleasant in- 
tercourse with you from the old world. We have 
engaged our passage homeward by the steamer from 
Liverpool on the 2istinst. Good bye, till you see us. 

G. 


ARRIVAL.—Simultaneous with the appearance of 
the above European letters of our correspondent, Mr. 
G. W. Noyes, we have to announce his arrival, with 
his traveling associate, Mr. Josiyn, in this country. 
They had a safe, but rather rough passage, by the 
steamer City of Boston from Liverpool, and landed 
at New York on the third inst. They give an ab- 
stract of their tour in the following statement: 

“ We were absent from the 29th of May till the 2d 
of September, a space of 95 days. Of this we spent 
24 days in crossing the ocean, 22 days in Lon- 
don, 11 days in Paris, and the remaining 38 days in 
travel, and visiting places of note in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 


Distance traveled. 

Miles. 

SS Serer rrr rere s eee 1567 
© IG s.c 600 0 dco vce oo 6oae seed dedewee 202 
FT 8 sks cccstestveecddeseeeteseu 140, 
PE cces.0:0 08a¥sr at anbeusonses Sag 429 
PF Rs 6 'os0'ss SeCUR es eeesseocceed 805. 
TS seal ncals (ARNT ECC R Os p cenedeses 1639. 
Total, 4782. 


‘* Averaging over 125 miles per day for the 38 days 
of the tour, including Sundays. The total distance, 
traveled, including ocean transit, was 11,317 miles. 

“Expenses of the tour, including a small sum for 
paintings, books, &c., $1443.60.” 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEmA, Sept. 2.—Mr. Kinsley reports that the 
last load of the 100,000 brick that were engaged last 
spring was drawn yesterday. 

..--The Horticulturists have received a very nice 
and acceptable present, from W. A. Hunter of Ber- 
lin Heights, of a half dozen_grape-pickers, or shears, 
which are very convenient for picking grapes and 
thinning the clusters. 

....Several hired men are building a stone-wall 
on the bank of the Creek east of the large barn, to 
keep the water from wearing the bank. The pear 
trees east of the road have mostly been taken up; 
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they were either dead or dying. The first clusters 
of grapes, [ Hartford Prolific], were picked to-day. 

...-A comic song [Old Simon the Cellarer] was 
sung by H. W. B. at the close of the noon meeting 
yesterday. When called on tosing, Mr. B. consented, 
saying at the same time that the song he proposed 
to sing was not a very pious one, Several strangers 
were present, some of whom were overheard to say, 
that “the close of the exercises were not much like 
the beginning, but the song was admirably executed.” 

Wit.0w-Piace, Sept. 3.—After meeting we oc- 
casionally have an impromptu party or concert. 
Last evening, candy of different kinds, cake and 
parched corn were placed on the tables and all were 
invited to help themselves. Then Beulah sang 
“ Fine Clams,” and Mr. Campbell gave us the nasal 
twang and draw] as sung by the original clam-sellers. 
“Old Dog Tray” followed, and “Nelly Bly.” The 
song “A Thousand Years,” and “Johnnie Comes 
Marching Home,” were sung in full chorus. 

...-Report says that D. J. B. swam across the 
Willow Place pond a few days since, a distance of 
over 200 yds. This is thought to be quite a feat, as 
he is obliged to swim with his arms alone, his lower 
limbs having been for several years completely para - 
lyzed in consequence of an injury to his back by 
the falling of a stump machine. 


DARE TO BE RIGHT. 


[ The following song by Rev. J. 8. Taylor, with very slight 
alterations, is taken from the Diadem, a small collection of 
tunes and hymns for Sunday Schools.] 


I. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
We have a work that no other can do ; 
Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 
Angels will hasten the story to tell. 
Chorus. Then dare to be right! dare to be true! 
We have a work that no other can do: 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
We have a work that no other can do. 
Il. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
Other men’s failures can never save you, 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith; 
Stand like a hero and battle for truth. 
Chorus. Then dare to be right! &c. 


1m. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
Love may deny us its sunshine and dew, 
Let the dew fail, for then showers shall be given ; 
Dew is from earth, but the showers are from 
heaven. 
Chorus. Then dare to be right! &c. 


IV. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
God who created us, cares for us too; 
Treasures the tears that his striving ones shed, 
Counts and protects every hair of our head. 
Chorus. Then dare to be right! &c. 
v. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
Cannot Omnipotence carry us through ? 
City, and mansion, and throne all in sight, 
Cannot we not dare to be true and be right? 
Chorus. Then dare to be right! &c. 
VI. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
Keep the great judgment-seat always in view ; 
Look at your work as you’ll look at it then, 
Scanned by Jehovah, and angels, and men. 
Chorus. Then dare to be right! &c. 


vi. 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Prayerfully, lovingly, firmly pursue 

The pathway by saints and by seraphim trod, 

The railroad that leads to the city of God. 

Chorus. Then dare to be right! dare to be true! 

We have a work that no other can do; 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
We have a work that no other can do. 





Tue ADVANCE.—This is the title of a new weekly 
religious paper just started at Chicago. It is design- 
ed to be the organ of the Congregational churches, 
and to take the place of the Independent, which has 
ceased to represent them. The Advance is a large 
quarto sheet, handsome in appearance, and edited by 
the Rey. W. W. Patton, D. D., of Chicago. It starts 
with an edition of fifty thousand copies. In the first 
number the reasons for the establishment of the new 
organ are stated, and the relations of the Congre- 
gationalists to the Independent thoroughly discuss- 
ed. It appears that there has been a wide-spread 
and growing dissatisfaction with the course of that 
paper for the past five or six years, especially with 
its fraternization with infidel reformers, and the 
opening of its columns to the writings of those 
whose influence and example are antagonistic to the 
Bible and revealed religion. Especially has this been 
the case at the West, and we judge it is a sign ofa 
general reaction against the infidel spirit and litera- 
ture which rode into popular favor in connection 
with the Anti-slavery movement and the late war. 
The Advance publishes in its first number a sermon 
by Dr. Bushnell, on “the value one man has to 
another,” some paragraphs of which present the 
basis of a strong argument for Communism, though 
of course the Dr. fails to draw the logical conclu- 
sion. The Advance has a good name, and if it shall 
really become a helper to the advance of the people 
toward genuine Pentecostal Christianity and spirit- 


ual life, it has a broad field to work upon. an 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 

Dear Eprtor :—Peaches come into this market 
in three grades: viz., extra, prime, and those called 
common, or “scalawags.” The fruit preservers can’t 
touch the extras, and there is a lively competition 
between them and the shippers for those called prime ; 
and the Arabs take the rest. (The name Arab is 
given to designate a class of packers who put up all 
the miserable canned fruit that is found in the mar- 
kets.) The first classof peaches here, are truly very 
fine. A lot turned out of the boxes isa sight worth 
looking at, and as the saying goes, “would be 
beneficial to sore eyes:” large, red-cheeked, melting 
peaches, that are not only pleasing to the eye, but 
touch the palate in a way most exquisite. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad passes through 
one of the principal streets of this city ; but the loco- 
motive is not allowed to pass except at certain hours 
of the night; consequently the cars are drawn each 
way by horse-power. Five powerful horses are 
hitched to a coach and driven tandem without the 
aid of a line, but guided and urged forward wholly 
by the whip, which may be heard at almost all 
hours of the day and night. On the arrival, of a 
train, a courier starts off on the track on horse-back, 
giving notice by loudly blowing his horn, that a train 
is coming ; presently you hear the sharp crack of the 
driver’s whip, standing on the platform of the car, 
and also the blowing of a horn, which is the signal to 
clear the track. Thus one by one the cars are passed 
to and fro through the city. At the time the road 
was chartered, it was thought a fine thing to have a 
railroad go through the city ; but now that the pop- 
ulation has grown to the number of three hundred 
thousand,and the principal streets have become dense- 
ly crowded, it is considered a great nuisance ; and not 
withstanding the precaution taken, accidents fre- 
quently happen, and more or less lives are lost an- 
nually. 

The negro population of Baltimore must be quite 
large, Ijudge. They perform most of the hard la- 
bor, especially the loading and unloading of vessels. 
They seem cheerful, work lively, and as far as I 
observed, are well treated ; and they in turn are po- 
lite, and will not run against you in carrying their 
load, though their way may be ever so much ob- 
structed, but will give timely warning to get out of the 
way, by calling out, “ Look out, sah !” and then give 
you time to step aside. They handle the crates of 
peaches with considerable skill, and with much 
greater care than we should expect from white la- 
boreis at the north. 


I was surprised at the lack of business along the 
railroad between Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
stations on the road are unimportant, merely places 
to take on, and put off a few passengers, and they are 
few and far between. The country most of the 
way looks well; some parts are truly fine; and the 
broad Delaware flowing through it, adds very much 
to its beauty. It appears that navigators of these 
waters are subject to disasters, as well as mariners 
on the ocean. In passing, I saw a schooner sunk, 
with her masts sticking out of the water, and the 
sails still hanging to her booms. She may have 
been caught in the storm last night, or perhaps had 
a collision with another vessel, which sent her to the 
bottom. . f. 

Baltimore, Md. Aug. 27, 1867. 


A DIOTREPHIAN. 

J. H. Noyes: Dear S‘r:—Several cases of dio- 
trephiasis have come within my observation, and 
I will give you a brief description of one of them that 
you may add it to yourcollection. Among the more 
noteworthy of these cases was one Adams, who was 
living some three years ago in Oakland county, Mich. 
This man was a victim of the Miller delusion; and 
when the bubble burst by the failure of Christ to 
come in 1848, he, Adams, in endeavoring to ac- 
count for the failure, came to the conclusion that 
Miller was mistaken in having calculated on a per- 
sonal appearing of Christ, and that instead of this, 
the appearing was to have been by taking posses- 
sion of some person then in being. He at last suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself and quite a number of 
his Millerite brothers and sisters, that he was that 
person, and that Christ had come inhim. He car- 
ried his pretensions so far that he became known as 
“Christ Adams.” He gathered several families 
about him, and established over them a kingdom— 
the kingdom of Christ, so called—of which he was 
the head. He assumed the titles, “ Wonderful Coun- 
sellor,’ “The Everlasting Father,” &c., and abol- 
ished marriage and the parental relation. All the 
believers, old and young, called him “ father,” and a 
woman who was designated as his spiritual bride 
was called “ mother.” He gave his followers names 
to indicate their spiritual positions and standing in 
his kingdom. His bride was called Mary; another 
woman, Martha; another, Salome; another, Ruth; 
and so on. His male followers were designated as 
Boaz, Jesse, James, John, &c. For some ten years 
this man sustained his pretensions with his deluded 
followers ; but they finally withdrew from the king- 
dom one after another, until at last, in 1865, all had 
left him except a few women. During that year 
some of these were induced to make complaint 
against him for adultery ; and the result was, that he 
was indicted, convicted and sent to the penitentiary. 
I heard his trial, and learned the above facts from 
the testimony elicited in the case. When tried, he 
was somewhat advanced in years, blear-cyed and 
diseased, as though he had lived a life of sensual in- 
dulgence. It was shocking to think of his preten- 
sions, and of the credulity of his adherents as above 
stated. Yours truly, J. W. 7. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1867. 


NOTES FROM VISITORS. 


[ The following bits of correspondence are taken 
from the “O. C. Daily.”] 


“ By prayer and patient waiting, I found Christ 
my blessed Savior, but I did not know this until I 
confessed him my whole Savior. Doubt and unbelief 
were the devil’s stronghold in me, but they fled away, 
when Christ came in power. I believe I have, through 
faith in Christ, won the victory, and though troubles 
and trials are around me, I can bear them all for 
his sake. 8. A. 8.” 

“Tt has been gatifying to see how much more 
kindly the press is growing in its portraiture of the 
Community. And certainly there is much about 
your social life, with its unselfish community of 
goods, its spirit of brotherhood, its love of beautiful 
surroundings, eagerness for culture in every direction, 
vand its earnest religious spirit, to attract the at- 
tention of all who hope for the ‘ good time coming.’ 
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It is not in vain that philosophers have dreamed of 
Utopia and the New Atlantis, and that the oppressed 
have believed in a better time coming, when the 
spirit of selfishness should be broken and the landless 
should be seen no more. I thank God, there is to be 
an end of the old things, and all things shall become 
new. H. A. W.” 





“T greatly admired your fourth of July oration. 
I thought your orator took up the stitch you dropped 
five years ago. I think if this nation be a Christian 
one, or even if a large portion of it were Christians, 
they would at once declare themselves annexed to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, proclaim Jesus Christ 
president, make peace, and evince by their daily 
lives that they were honest before God. Whata 
change would come over our crazy nation, which 
has gone through the most horrible of all wars. Still 
another war of principle is upon the nation, but if 
truth and righteousness predominate, it will come 
out of the terrible furnace, purified and fitted to en- 
ter the Kingdom Heaven, and proclaim Christ its 
King and Lawgiver. gg 





“I have now been with you several days, and the 
longer I am here and the more I see of you, the 
more I feel a reposeof spirit for which I have 
pined many long years. I have never made a 
public profession of religion; I now confess Christ 
as my Savior; I confess my love to him to exceed by 
far my love for anything earthly. I think I can tru- 
ly say,‘Thy will O God, not mine, be done.’ I 
have always waded through a sea of opposition, and 
expect to continue to do so. I have been prompted 
several times since I have been here, to confess 
Christ in your meetings; but my large caution, or 
Satan, or perhaps the two combined, have been 
arguing, ‘ You had better wait; perhaps you are not 
quite strong enough in the faith; you may be sorry 
afterwards,’ &c., &c. I propose to defeat the com- 
bination of opposing forces, and confess Christ a 
living Savior in my heart. M. 8. A.” 





“ Weshall ever remember our visit among you with 
great pleasure. It is a grand triumph to have such 
a control of business as you have, giving such a va- 
riety of employment to all, and putting the Commu- 
nity on a self-sustaining basis. I noticed har- 
mony and good feeling everywhere apparent, and an 
entire absence of discord and strife. Every one 
seems to be busy and industrious, and yet none dre 
overworked, or employed in that which is not agree- 
able to their wishes or health. And your warm affec- 
tion for each other seems unbounded; so that your 
Community home has so many attractions that you 
have no occasion to go outside of it for pleasure. I 
see, also, the work of self-denial among you. It is a 
strange sight to see so many men together, and no 
tobacco ; so many women that are not following the 
fashions of the world, and trying to outstrip each 
other in elegant and costly dress. There seems to be 
an absence of selfishness—a way of living for the 
good of each other—which is very endearing to me. 
Ihave seen it exhibited to that extent nowhere else.” 

och 

“ My spirit has been with you ever since I left you. 
I sometimes ask, What meaneth this great light that 
seems to illuminate my whole soul? what this sun- 
shine in my heart? I need not ask; I know. I hope 
you have not missed any sunshine since I left, (for I 
seem to have brought away a great deal,) but as your 
fountain is a never failing one, I know there is no 
want of it in that dear, dear home; it is seen on 
every countenance, it is felt in the very atmosphere 
you breathe. I only wish I could be one of you, 
and if Ido not become so, it will be because you 
won't have me; you have spoiled me for living any 
where else. I have seen many railroad tickets since 
leaving you, but none of them said anything of the 
“celestial railway” of which you were speaking 
while I was with you. When you have discovered 
where the company is that issues tickets for that 
road, I propose to apply for a through ticket. I be- 
lieve I am willing to pay the price; and what is un- 
usual on other routes, I should have no objection to 
work my passage besides. M. 8. A.” 





“ You are my teachersin Christ. But for your peo- 
ple I do not know that I should have ever believed in 
Christ. Faith in Christ is the only means by which 
light has dawned upon my soul. The doctrines of 
spiritualism ensnared me, and I was deceived by 
their charming promises. Butmy soul never found 
rest in their falsehoods. When I was left quiet, and 
uninfluenced long enough to come into communion 
with my own spirit, I found myself crying for salva- 
tion from sin. I saw that I needed a savior. The 
seducing charmers would say—Come on, come on, 
there is rest, perfect rest ahead. I found that the 
farther I went, the farther I was astray. I became 
conscious that I was lost. But when I sought Christ 
I found him a savior from sin, a redeemer. The 
Bible is a new book to me since I received faith in 
Christ. What was before figurative, dark and uncer- 
tain in meaning, is now simple, easy and plain. 
Spiritualists do not know that they are followers of 
Satan. They do not believe in God, the devil or the 
Bible. 1thought I believed in th em, but now I know 
I did not; I was haunted by the ghosts from Hades. 

c. Ww.” 





“Permit me to say a word on the sbject of the 
sexual relation, as I believe it to be of the first im- 
portance, and that right views upon it are absolute- 
ly essential to the success of Communism. I was 
satisfied before reading your publications, that your 
course in this relationship must be different from 
any of the many corrupt and corrupting systems 
known to prevail in the world. For there is not 
one, I believe, among them all, which would not be 
the death of any Community in less than twenty 
years. Even the sacred institution of marriage as it 
is commoniy held, though the best form of this rela- 
tion in the world, except your own, is, from its very 
nature, exclusive and selfish, and as generally main- 
tained, debasing to both body and soul. And there- 
fore I believe a Community formed of married 
couples, wouid contain antagonistic elements, that 
would sooner or later prove its destruction. I con- 
clude your system of sexual intercourse is right; and 
with ‘continence’ as a conservative principle, (it is 
also the only true principle of righteousness and puri- 
ity) faithfully adhered to, and your hearts all bound 
together in true Christian faith, love and unity, you 
must succeed. But without these you could not have 
succeeded until now. D. R. L.” 





“The human soul is constituted with such powers 
of receptivity, that it cannot long gaze at a good 
thing without becoming assimilated toit. So itseems 
to me that your Community, by keeping ever before it 
the divine example of Christ, has come to love and 
follow that example ; and as he is “ the chief among 
ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely,” the 
fruits of that ever present example must be good 
and lovely. During my visit of nearly a week amid 
the attractive scenes of the Community, I have seen 
neither a repellent look, nor heard a harsh or impure 
word among its members. This proves to me the 
truth of the divine assertion, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ Christ says, ‘If ye love me, ye will 
keep my commandments.’ I have been impressed 
also with the appearance of physical health and 
vigor in the members of this Community. ‘They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run and not be weary; and they shall walk and not 
faint.’ In the one hundred and third Psalm, allu- 
sion is made to the same truth: ‘ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul! and forget not all his benefits ; who forgiv- 
eth all thy iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases ; 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mer- 
cies; who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so 
that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's’ cc. 0. i.” 





“ Although I neither see you nor correspond with 
any of you, yet you are ‘my mother, my sisters and 
my brethren.’ While it is the will of God that I 
should remain in isolation and at a distance from 
those who more than all others “do the will of my 
Father in heaven,” I can only say, may ‘ His will be 
done, for ‘He doeth all things well.’ If I truly 





believe this, and my trust is equal to my belief, there 
is no-place left for undue-solicitude. DoI covet the 
benefits of criticism, or in short, of a full Commu- 
nistic life? I have prayed to be saved from the sin 
of idolatry; and the attainment of desirable condi- 
tions with all the good things pertaining to your 
Community, could not compensate for the sacrifice, 
if I were to substitute personalities and organization 
for that of which they are but the representative. 
So I leave it all with Him ‘who seeth not as man 
seeth,’ and perform from day to day my duties joy- 
fully. The CrrcuLar connects with &fe, and if I did 
not read a werd of it, I should feel it, and become con- 
scious of its character, through the subtle spirit with 
which it is more or less impregnated. I have a 
family interest in you as a body and as individuals. 
I accept all that you recognize as essential to success. 
Hope based upon any thing less than that to which 
you have attained, will inevitably fall short of the 
glory of the resurrection. In the certainty of con- 
secration to God through Jesus Christ, I remain 
your sister. @. H. i.” 


VICTORY OVER SENSUALITY. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1854. 

E make progress in our course of be- 
coming spiritual and refined beings, 
fit for the society of heaven, only as we pre- 
vail against the sensuality that surrounds us. 
In this warfare let us remember that we are 
dealing with a principality of evil, which 
must be conquered before we can expect per- 
manent peace. We might set our faces against 
drinking liquor, or tea and coffee, or against 
eating too much or too little, or against eat- 
ing particular things; but all this would 
only be resisting specific manifestations of evil, 
and not “laying the axe at the root.” It 
will avail little or nothing to achieve partial 
victories over this and that form of evil; and 
we should, therefore, seek a complete victory 

over the generic element of sensuality. 

Back of all external action, there is a cer- 
tain life on which our attention should be fas- 
tened—a life that is crucified with Christ.— 
Paul calls it “ the old man.” And this cer- 
tain something, which the apostles call “ the 
old man,” is the generic principality that is 
the foundation of all intemperance ; it repre- 
sents the whole carnal corporation that men 
belong to before they believe in Christ. It is 
the same thing that the apostle elsewhere 
calls “‘ the flesh.” If we desire to get at the 
seat of evil, we must call off attention from specif- 
ics, and fix it upon that great generalization 
called “the old man,” and “ the flesh,” and 
which is crucified with Christ. All that is re- 
quired to insure a perfect victory, not only 
over the various manifestations of inordinate 
alimentiveness, but over every form of evil, is 
the right and thorough application of the cru- 
cifixion of Christ. This will be effected by 
identifying ourselves with Christ ; by “ knowing 
him and the power of his resurrection ;” by 
coming into such a partnership that we can 
each of us use the pronoun we in connection 
with him, so that we realize that we are not 
fighting’the battle with evil individually, but 
in connection with Christ. When individuals 
can say we, in view of their unity with Christ, 
then the death and resurrection of Christ are 
available to them. Let us not strive and 


struggle to gain personal victories; but seek 
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& position where we can say we, that is, Christ 
andI; and then ascertain what we want to 
do. What Christ andI together want to do, 
we shall do; but whatI alone wish to do, 
will not necessarily come to pass. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


[Mr. Wm. F. Heins of Paterson, New Jersey, 
furnishes the Horticulturist with the following notes 
on strawberries. His estimate of the Wilson and 
Triomphe de Gand, is the same as ours. To his 
notes on the Russell and Agriculturist, we must add 
that they are quite unfit for transportation—an opin- 
ion that we have expressed before. ] 


What kind of Strawberries shall I plant? is 
a question as often asked as it is answered by 
advising to use those sorts most in favor with the 
parties questioned. I have raised many thov- 
sand seedlings, cultivated over one hundred and 
thirty varieties, carefully testing their character 
and qualities, have collected reliable informa- 
tion on the subject, of persons in different lo- 
calities, and have come to the conclusion that 
of all the native and foreign varieties, the Wil- 
son and the Triomphe de Gand give the great- 
est satisfaction in the largest portion of our 
country. I also find that for forcing under 
glass no sorts are superior to these two. 

Every season brings us new seedlings, “ truly 
splendid, superlatively magnificent,” and each 
claimed to be “the Strawberry.” Even old 
varieties, which perchance suit a very limited 
locality, are dished up in the full glory and ca- 
pacity of our language as beyond anything ever 
seen or heard of; and pictures of the berries, 
as large as the space on the paper will allow, 
head the columns of praise, and are sent all over 
the country in order that no one may be de- 
prived of an opportunity to secure so valuable 
a prize. 

‘0 satisfy myself what could be done in this 
style of “humbug,” I prepared a bed twelve 
by twelve feet, in a peculiar way, and planted 
the La Constante twelve by twelve inches apart, 
and by watering with liquid manure, shading 
during the mid day, ete., I produced astonish- 
ing results. Besides a quantity of smaller 
berries, I took from this bed one hundred 
and thirty-five measuring from four to five 
and a quarter inches in circumference, all very 
fine and handsome-looking fruit. I must con- 
fess that this little plot put all my other varie- 
ties decidedly in the shade, and many visitors 
could hardly believe their own eyes; still, there 
were the facts. Now, this La Constante is of 
medium size only, can not endure in most locali- 
ties our san and heat, and is not suitable for gen- 
eral cultivation. But had I visited some of our 
fruit committees, and desired their opinion, 
they could in all honesty but have certified that 
the result before their eyes was certainly be- 
yond anything ever seen before. Their certifi- 
cate could then have been published all over 
the country. The result would have been orders 
for thousands of La Constante plants, and hosts 
of disappointed purchasers. 

me name a few of my favorite sorts be- 
sides the Wilson and Triomphe de Gand, and 
afterwards give my mode of cultivation. 

Agriculturists, may gain by further trial, at 
least some portion of the value put upon its 
quality and character. Berry, good size, fair 
flavor; plant, hardy ; flower, perfect. 

Russell, flowers pistillate ; productive and fair 
flavor ; not very handsome, and must be planted 
near flowering varieties. 

Brooklyn Scarlet, perfect flowers, hardy plant, 
handsome berry, and good flavor ; not over-pro- 
eo Fi flavor, har 

ly Finger, good flavor, hardy, fair cropper 
perfect plaint. -_ 

Durand’s Seedling, promises well, but should 
be tested in many locations before being recom- 
mended for general cultivation. 

Austin Shaker Seedling, large and handsome ; 
no flavor, 





Green Prolific, truly prolific, of large size, 
fine appearance, but sadly deficient in flavor. 

Jucunda—if the experience of others with 
this variety is the same as my own, it will soon 
be laid upon the shelf. 

New Jersey Scarlet, medium size only, and 
flavor nothing to boast of. 

Ripowan, fruit good size, not over abundant; 
no flavor. 

French’s Seedliug, of good size and flavor, 
and prolific. I think it more suitable for the 
South than other localities. 

Scotch Runner, a very valuable variety, par- 
ticularly when planted closely in rows. e 
fruit is not large, but of good flavor; not firm 
enough fur ee gene long distances ; but it 
will grow and bear well without particular care 
where other varieties would fail. 

To raise strawberries in perfection requires 
well and deeply worked soil, containing as much 
thoroughly vegetable matter as practicable. 
Leaf mold, wood ashes, charcoal dust, and sods 
are well adapted for the purpose. Fresh stable 
manure should never be used. 

A location exposed to the full sun is most 
desirable. My experience has taught me that 
the fall, say September and October, is the best 
time to set out plants: the month of August is 
generally too dry. I find the runners more 
thrifty, and the young plants become suf- 
ficiently established to endure the winter and 
yield a good crop the following season. 

Many advise an elaborate method of planting, 
by making large holes and a little mound in the 
center, and then the roots spread carefully over it. 
All this I think a useless waste of time. I have 
planted thousands of strawberry plants, and 
have lost but a very small portion. I take a 
short but thick dibble, two inches in diameter, 
make a hole, and after trimming the roots with 
a sharp knife or shears, I set the plant in the 
hole, close the soil tightly around the roots 
with both hands, pressing the plant firmly down 
at the same time, so that the heart or crown re- 
mains uncovered. By selecting a cloudy day, 
or after a good rain, for planting in this manner, 
the plants will grow vigorously. For small 
plantations I find beds four feet wide, with paths 
of eighteen inches between, the most suitable 
arrangement. Three rows, twelve inches apart, 
are placed in each bed, the plants eighteen inches 
apart in the row, arranged in this form : 

* * * * 
* * 
* * * 


All parts of the bed can thus be reached for 
picking the berries, pulling the weeds, and mana- 
ging the runners. For field culture the rows 
should be three feet apart, and the plants twelve 
inches distant in the rows. This space gives 
ample room for the use of the plow and culti- 
vator when needed ; and the fruit can be gath- 
ered with facility. 

Late in the fall all runners are removed, the 
soil between the plants loosened, and all weeds 
destroyed. A dressing of compost is then 
forked in, if needed, and after a good frost, 
about the beginning of December, or even later, 
according to the season, the whole beds are 
covered one inch deep with salt hay. Straw, 
as it usually comes from the threshing machine, 
will answer if salt hay cannot be procured. 
This covering is not to be removed until June, 
after all the berries are gathered. All runners 
are to be removed before fruiting. After the 
crop is over, a rake is used freely among the 
rows, and the runners are allowed free scope 
until late in the fall. The plants are allowed to 
bear three seasons, and are then destroyed. By 
making a new bed every year the rotation will 
be complete. 


* * 


* 


PAUL’S QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
GREEK POETS. 

The Apostle Paul is the only one of the in- 
spired writers who manifests any acquaintance 
with the classic literature of Greece. The ear- 
lier apostles were not only unlettered men, but 











their training was strictly and. exclusively Jew- 
ish. Paul was a Roman citizen by right of 
birth, and a native of Tarsus,a city celebrated 
then, and long before, for its schools; gnd al- 
though he was brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, and belonged to the strictest sect of the 
Jews, his education was doubtless far more cos- 
ropolitan than that of the best educated Pales- 
tinian Jews. 

On three occasions he cites passages from the 
Greek poets, twice formally introducing their 
words as quotations, but without naming the 
authors, and in the third instance merely using 
the poet’s words, without any intimation that 
they are quoted. 

The first instance is in his discourse on Mars 
Hill: “ As also some of your own poets have 
said: ‘For his offspring also we are.’” ( Acts 
17: 28) The words here cited are taken from 
a poem by Aratus, who flourished about two 
hundred and seventy years before Christ. He 
was a native of Cilicia, and therefore a fellow- 
countryman of Paul. He wrote many poems, 
but only two have come down to us, e one 
from which the apostle quotes the first half of a 
hexameter Jine was an astronomical poem, of 
which Ovid says that the author’s fame would 
live as long as the sun and moon endure: 
“ Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit.” Cicero 
made a metrical translation of this poem, but 
it has not come down to us. It was translated 
into Latin by two other ancient scholars. One 
of these translations is extant, and also a part 
of the other. A German translation was also 
published by J. H. Voss, at Heidelberg, in 
1824. Virgil is said to be indebted to the po- 
ems of Aratus for some of the facts and ideas 
embodied in his Georgics. The Cilicians erec- 
ted a monument to his memory, and three an- 
cient biographies of him are extant, though the 
authors of them are unknown. 

The Athenians who heard this quotation no 
doubt regarded Aratus as a renowned poet, 
while they regarded Paulas an obscure barba- 
rian and an insignificant babbler, (v. 18.) The 
times have changed. The only interest of what 
we have written about Aratus to men of this 
age, arises from the fact that Paul quoted half 
a line from one of his poems. 

Almost the same words are found in a hymn 
to Jupiter, composed by Cleanthes, a Stoic poet, 
who flourished only a few years later than Ara- 
tus. This hymn, which has come down to us 
entire, consists of about forty hexameter lines. 
Doddridge says of it: “Itis the purest and 
finest piece of natural religion in all pagan an- 
tiquity, and it contains nothing unworthy of a 
Christian—nay, I had almost said, of an inspired 
writer. 

The same idea, though not so distinctly and 
fully expressed, may be found also in the poems 
of Pindar and Tyrtsus. Hence, there was a 
propriety in the apostle’s use of the plural num- 
ber—“ some of your own poets”—although 
the precise words which he quotes are found 
only in Aratus. The other two quotations of 
the apostle must be considered at another time. 

— Watchman and Reflector. 








SCIENTIFIC CREDULITY. 


The following occurs in an address on the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences: 

“The first publications of the oldest philo- 
sophical societies contain speculations on the 
transmuting of metals, projects for perpetual 
motion, schemes for raising water without pow- 
er, and for flying in the air by machinery, cred- 
ulous inquiries about secret poisons and fabu- 
lous natural productions. They did not think 
it beneath them to investigate extravagant ru- 
mors; and they often propounded interrogato- 
ries, with this view, to foreign poe was 
missionaries, merchants, and navigators, The 
Royal Society of London sent many grave in- 
quiries to Sir Philberto Vernatti, then resident 
in the Indies, in hopes to solve some of the 
difficulties which were weighing upon them. 
The first of these was: “ Whether diamonds 
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and other precious stones grow again after three 
or four years in the same places where they 
have been digged out?” e categorical an- 
swer #0 this question is: “Never.” Another 
inquiry is: “ Whether, in the island of Som- 
brero, there be found such a vegetable as Mas- 
ter James Lancaster relates to have seen, which 
grows up to a tree, shrinks down when one 
offers to pluck it, and would quite shrink unless 
held very hard?” Sir Philberto replies, that 
he “cannot meet with any that ever heard of 
such a vegetable.” 

Again they inquired: “ Whether the Indians 
can so prepare that stupefying herb Datura, that 
they may make it lie several days, months, years, 
according as they will have it in a man’s body, 
and at the end kill him without missing half an 
hour’s time? 

The twenty-ninth question is, “ whether there 
be a tree in Mexico that yields water, wine, vin- 
egar, oil, milk, honey, wax, thread and needles ?” 
The answer here is more encouraging, “ The co- 
cos-trees yield all this, and more.” 

In the inquisitiveness and credulity which 
marked these early stages of scientific inquiry, 
we have at least, the gratifying assurance that 
our philosophic fathers did not close their ears 
against the reception of knowledge, from what- 
ever quarter it might proceed. They were just 
emerging from the deep intellectual darkness 
which for long ages had brooded over the world. 
They were the survivors of many generations, 
among whom to inquire had been a crime, to 
reason had been a heresy, and to experiment a 
satisfactory evidence of intercourse with the 
powers of darkness. Secretly, and by stealth 
and stratagem, the germs of science had here 
and there been nourished into visible life; but 
the sir and the sunlight of heaven were denied 
to their upward, expanding tendencies. And 
when at length, with the Reformation, the revi- 
val of letters, and the introduction of the print- 
ing-press, a veil was lifted from the moral and 
material world, no wonder that inquiring eyes 
were dazzled, and strong heads were turned, with 
the startling developments of the solar system, 
the circumnavigation of the globe, and the 
practicable intercourse of men and nations with 
each other.— The Methodist. 


NEWS ITEMS. : 


GEN. SHERIDAN, who has been removed by the 
President from the command of the Fifth Military 
District, and assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of Missouri, left New Orleans for St. Louis 
on the 6th inst. 

Gen. Hancock, in his testimony before the Indian 
Peace Commision, says the Indians are amply pro- 
vided with the best modern weapons, even making 
use of field-glasses. He places the number of hostile 
Indians engaged between the Arkansas and Platte 
rivers at 1500 or 2000. 

FOREIGN. 


A DISPATCH from Athens says, advices have been 
received from the Island of Candia to the effect that 
fighting there has been suspended for the present, 
an armistice having been agreed upon between the 
Turks and Cretans. Atthe sametime, we hear from 
Constantinople that a mixed Board of Inquiry, com- 
posed of both Ottoman apd Christian members, has 
been appointed by the Sublime Port, and will soon 
leaye for Candia to investigate the causes of discon- 
tent in that island, and obtain from the inhabitants, 
statements of their grievances. They will make a 
report to the Government at Constantinople, and 
upon the result of their labors the future reforms in 
the government of that island will be based. 

A Congress of the leading democrats ot Europe 
meets in Geneva on the 9th instant. Victor Hugo, 
Louis Blanc, Jules Favre, and Garibaldi, have sig- 
nified their intention of being present. The object 
of the Congress is to make a demonstration in favor 
of the preservation of peace. 

A vispatcn from Madrid states that the Spanish 
Government has sent out orders for the immediate 
return of the Spanish fleet in the Pacific. 





WE get but littlenews concerning the insurrection 
in Spain. The telegraph is, of course, wholly in the 
hands of the Government, and gives only such news 
as the Government chooses. But it is beyond doubt 
that the insurrection has more importance than was 
at first ascribed to it, and it is evident that the opera- 
tions of the insurgents cover a great extent of 
country. 


SENOR RoMERO, the Mexican Minister to Washing- 
ton, is to be continued as the representative of the 
Juarez Government in this country, notwithstanding 
statements to the contrary. 


M. Movustier, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Paris, has issued a circular in regard to the Confer- 
ence lately held at Salzburg. He states that the 
meeting of the Sovereigns was really one of condo- 
lence over the fate of the Archduke Maximilian. 
To be sure there was a general interchange of views 
on the situation of European politics, but no alliance 
or combination was planned by the Emperors, as 
has been stated. 


There is a man down East, a rather facetious 
fellow, whose name is Seymour New. 
named his first child Something; it was Some- 
thing New; the next child was Nothing; it 
being Nothing New. And on being asked, 
“ Why was the rudder of a steamboat like a 
public hangman?’ he answered the question 
thus: “ Because it has a stern duty to perform.” 


LOVE. 
i. 
Love lingers not where sorrow dwells, 
She cannot bide the downcast face, 
Where laughter rings like golden bells 
Is her abiding place. 


Il. 

Love follows those, though seeming vain, 

Who gild life’s path with faith and hope; 

She smiles on those who smile again— 
Not on the misanthrope. 


II. 
Love ne’er can be disconsolate, 
For love is happiness untold ; 
Oh then, whate’er may be thy fate, 
Be cheerful, bright and bold. 
IV. 
Then fairer than a morn of Spring 
Beneath the sun’s unclouded glance, 
Shall be thy life, for love shall fling 
O’er all, her radiance. 
F. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending Sept. 8, 1867. 


Rhexia Virginica, Meadow Beauty. 
Anagallis arvensis, Pimpernel. 
Aplectrum hyemale, Putty-root. 
Acalypha Virginica, Three-seeded Mercury. 
Euphorbia polygonéfolia, Shore Spurge. 
Cuphea viscosissima, Clammy Cuphea. 
Lathyrus maritimus, Beach Pea. 
Adlumia cirrhosa, Alleghany Creeper. 
Solidago caesia, Golden-rod. 
Desmodium cuspidatum, Tick-Trefoil. 
Pluchea camphorata, Marsh Fleabane. 
Lespedeza procumbens, Bush Clover. 
Solidago Canadensis, var. procera. 
Helianthus strumosus, Sunflower. 
Solidago altissima. : 

Melissa officinalis, Lemon Balm. 
Eupatorium ageratoides, White Snake-root. 
Diplopappus linariifolius. 

Polygonum acre, Wild Smart-weed. 
Solanum nigrum, Nightshade. 
Bidens connata, Swamp Beggar-ticks. 
Solidago patula. 

Desmodium paniculatum, Tick-trefoil. 
Lechea major, Pin-weed. 
Spiranthes cernua, Ladies’ Tresses. 
Bidens chrysanthemoides, Bur-Marigold. 


He 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism, 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. P 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
n14Gg, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. OC. and branches, after euff- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 835 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, Broad- 
way, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot, 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom Fano 3 is a bore. 
We charge not more five per cent. on in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, acco’ to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our o ties of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be farnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the aboye will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Haxp-Book or Tae Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; - $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN Fairn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Guips; A Manual of Instruction for Mo pga J 
ss animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; wi 
new Narratives and illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noygs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Bacx Votumes or THe “Crrcu.ar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hanp-Boox oF THE OnEIDA ity for sale; 


they will receive subscriptions for the Cixcu.ar, and orders for 
our other publications. 





